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THE GENESEE FARMER. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1834. 
Crops in Virginia. 

Extract of a letter from a correspondent in Vir- 
vinia, dated Beaverdam, 6 mo. 18, 1834: 
«The wheat harvest has now fairly commene- 
ed, and the crop may be considered a good one. 
The quality of the grain will probably be very 
ine. In some places the fly has committed con- 
siderable ravages; and in particular situations, 


























ROCHESTER, JUNE 28, 1834 
though it has rained much since that time, the 
latch rises and fastens without the least trouble. 

Who of our readers have grating doors, or 
locks and latches that have become refractory ? 
In such cases we should point to the oil flask. 


Summer Flowers. 
[In a letter of the 16th instant.] 
In this month my collection exhibits the great- 
|est number of fine flowers, though several kinds 
‘of lilies are not amongst them, having had their 
| ehonsom buds entirely destroyed by the snow 
‘storm. The stems at that time were only a few 
inches high, and with the leaves appear to be but 
slightly injured, showing that those buds were 
the tenderest parts of the plant. These kinds are 
the Orange lily (Lilium bulbiferwm), the Pom- 
pone lily——erroneously so called —(L. pyrenai- 
cum), the red lily (L. concolor), and the long 
flowered (L. longiflorwm), both from China,with 
the white Japan lily (Z.. japonicum.) The two 
last, though often sheltered with care, abide our 














some loss will be experienced from the late frosts || winters in the open ground. 
of Jastmonth. On the whole, however, the pros- | The white and purple varieties of Digitalis 
nects of the farmer are flattering.” |purpurea afford a fine contrast of colors. I have 
. lone growing up through the branches of the 
On Oiling Locks, Door Latch- | Champney rose, and it will be nearly five feet in 
ES, &C. ‘height. New seedlings make the finest plants. 
We have somewhere read of a gentleman who} Why do seedsmen advertise this Foxglove in the 
vas in the habit of taking a nap sometime dur- || same catalogue under different names? such a 
‘og the day; but near his couch hung a door on! ), purpurea, and D. grandiflora, the latter be- 
usty hinges which grated so harshly when mov- i ing “done into English” as the Great Flowering 
xd, as always to break his slumbers ; and it was | Foxglove! I sent for a paper, and have many 
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| The Sweet William (Dianthus barbatus) is 
remarkable for the various and variegated colors 
of its flowers—from pure white to fine red and 
rich purple. I have obtained one variety in which 
flowers of highly contrasted colors grow on the 
same stem. 

Aconitum napellus has long had a place in the 
gardens. It is conspicuous in flower, and not in- 
elegant in form ; but its hue is lurid and repulsive. 
It is considered a poisonous plant. 

Robinia hispida is a shrub remarkable for the 
great size ofits rose colored flowers, compared wit!: 
| those of its order and genus, Itseemsaverse to some 
‘soils, but grows well in others in the same neigh- 
borhood ; and though a native of Carolina, en- 
dures the severe winters of the Lake Country. 

Gillenia trifoliata with its slender petals of 
pure white, makes a fine display. It is indige- 
nous On the other side of the mountains; and ap- 
pears to be a larger species than G. stipulacew 
which is often mistaken for it, and which occurs 
in hard stony soils in some parts of this district. 

There are but few flowers more deserving of 
culture than Cyprypedium spectabile. Its large in- 
flated nectary in some plants is deeply colored ; 
and contrasts finely with its white (petals ?) 

Papaver nudicaulis (the poppy without leaves 
on its stem) is abiennial. The flowers are a de- 
licate sulphur color, and appear to advantage ever: 
yeside its very splendid congeners P. orientale and 
P. bracteatum. 

Mimuius guttatus is one of the new plants 
from the western coast of thia continent. It de- 

















‘marked that the labor of one minute with a fea-|/seediings, but they are all exactly of the kind [| 


ler dipped in oil, would have prevented the dis-||had before. 
wurbance, He then might have quietly taken his| Campanula siberica is pretty, the leaf being 


‘esta. Tt was too trifling a concern hoWever, tv | glossy and not too large for the flowers. It may 
equire immediate attention: it could be done at ! be remarked that large leaves and small flowers 


iny time; and why should he get up and do it) rarely occur on ornamental plants, unless the lat. 


nen? Like a philosopher, he would not move)|| ter compensate by their numbers for their deficien- 
vithout a sufficient motive; and week after week, cy in size. It is a biennial. 

wid year after year, he was reminded of Milton’s | 
ublime conception of the doors of another re- licacy of the Corydalis in its leaf, and approach- 
sion, 

We havebeen in the habit of frequently oiling || fower. ‘The petals are light yellow stained with 
he locks and latches of our doors, not only as a J orange towards the center. These only expand 
natter of comfort and convenience, but of strict | in the brightest and warmest part of the day, and 
*conomy,——because we are persuaded they will | closely roll up again before evening. It is a pe- 
ast much longer when they are shut and opened || rennial, withstanding our winters with a slight 
without strain or jar. Owing to forgetfulness of} protection; but the seeds which drop on the bor- 
he time when it was last done however, the ‘der, germinate freely in the spring, and soon 
itches on two doors when pushed to, had refus- ‘come into flower. 
d to rise, and consequently would neither shut | Centaurea phrygia makes a good appearance 
losely nor fasten. It had become necessary to! when in bloom, and it is very curious and singu- 
‘aise them by hand. At first we concluded that lar just before that period: a stranger would re- 

me roughness occasioned by wearing which we} gard the flower bud as an old capsule. It is pe- 
ould not well explain, was the cause of the diffi- || rennial. 
ulty; and we thought of using a fine file to re-|| Asphodelus luteus grows freely, but flowers 
uove it; but happily we first tried the experi || sparingly. The flowers are yellow, star-like, and 
Vent of an oiled feather, and we were delighted ‘two inches in diameter. Asphodelus albus with 
0 find every obstruction vanish: all moved like | white blossoms, a very fine species, lost all its 
lock-work. | flower buds in the snow storm. 

A wooden latch was the fastening for a door | Nearly allied to these piants is the Anthericum 
Xposed to the weather; and it had lately been re-||iliastrum of humbler growth, also with star-like 
itted so as to rise with great facility. A single || petals, which are white. 








Eschscholtzia californica has much of the de-| 


\\es the shape and magnitude of the poppy in its| 


tives its specific name from being “ spotted here 
‘and there with specks like drops” on the lower 
lip of the flowe: whichis yeilow. It should be 
covered with moss or evergreens in winter. 

Lychnis diurna is a variable species. The 
double flowering is splendid; and I have a new 
single variety which is quite ornamental, the flow- 
_ ers changing in color with age. 

Many of my FINEST FLOWERS were noticed in 
my letters of last year. 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
“On Lime as a Manure.”’ 

Of the matter in difference between R. M. W. 
and myself I shall endeavor to say but little; 
and should be entirely silent, were it not that 
some readers who have not studied the subject, 
might believe that I was quietly submitting to be 
considered a great blunderer. I 9m not conscious 
‘of having committed any mistake. I have not 
lintimated that the diamond was carbonic acid. 1 
have not named “sulphuric concretions.” I have 
|not said that sulphate of lime was soluble* in wa- 
‘ter. I have not suggested that air-slacked lime 
ldiffered from lime slacked with water, excepting 
‘its having absorbed some carbonic acid in the for- 
mer case. 1 have not mentioned sulphuric acid 
igas. I have not misapprehended the difference 
between sulphurous acid gas and sulphuric acid. 

* [ have no doubt that such is the fact, however. 
It is asserted to be so by Brande and other practica! 
chemists. Besides, arks that convey plaster down 


the Susquehanna, have sometimes run aground on 
|the upper ends of the islands and have sunk; and I 














hower of rain however, put a stop to the move-|| T'vadescantia virginica runs into many varie- 
Hent; and it would not shut without the assist-||ties of color. The blwe, the white, and the red,) 
‘nce of the hand. We therefore applied a few |) flowered are very distinct; but others with inter-| 

PS of olive oi]: the spell was destroyed; and'! mediate shades are springing up in the borders, | 


have been told by those concerned in the trade that 
most of the loads have dissolved in the current during 
the fortnight or three weeks which, owing to the 


|| floods, had clapsed before the vessels could be rais- 
° ed, 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 


There are other matters to which | cannot ss-| (except under the wheels) left light like wooi be- pressing it firmly against the coil, as if you were 
sent, some of which I willname. I am unwilling | hind the picking machine, and where the top of making firm the end of a cutting Unless this is 
that De Candolle, Lindley, and Rennie, authors | the grass is dry, as will ever be the case, when |) done in such a manner as to bring every part of 
of the highest reputation, should be stigmatized ||it is of use to turn it over, [ think the leaves,seed || the coil in close contact with the soil, it will nor 
as fit to be “ quoted merely for the purpose of refu- | and fine parts will be broken and scattered so that || root so readily as it otherwise would do. Th, 
tation ;” and I do not believe that sulphurous acid | the rake will not collect the whole of them next operation is, to wrap up all that part of the 
gas ever turns into carbonic acid. But of all the labor saving machines, the Pa- | stem which is above the pot with moss, and this 

If plaster occurs only in beds, as Professor tent Revolving Horse Rake is one of the greatest } moss must be kept constantly moist till the grapes 
Eaton asserts, surrounded by other rocks, a frag- and most valuable. This | feel bound to say, jare formed. The pot should now be plunged in, 
ment taken from the boundary of such beds might || although the course taken to introduce thens has | bottom heat, either in a pit or forcing house; byt. 
be plaster on one side and limestone on the other ; || been deceptive and dishonorable in Oneida coun- | wherever it is plunged, care must be taken to re. 
but this would no more prove that it was origi- || ty. This rake will save the labor of six or eight || gulate the temperature of the atmosphere of the 
nally limestone than that the limestone was ori- men; and if a shower be rising, a five acre field || house, in such a manner as to prevent the top of 
ginally plaster. There are many minerals of the || can soon be put in cock, and three or four teams | the vine from being excited before the roots, |; 


2 | ° “ea ° 5 . i! . ' 
manner of whose formation we know nothing. || well manned, will have the hay in readiness, |this should happen, the young shoots produce; 


if acids and alkalis are not disguised but de- || and thus the farmer is warranted in cutting his N will soon wither for wantof nourishment. Abui 
stroyed, they cannot by any process be restored 10, grass in doubtful weather. Submitted by : | dance of air, therefore, should be given for seye- 
their former state; but chemists decompose all | EPHRAIM PERKINS. ral weeks, so as never to allow the temperature 
substances of this kind, and can exhibit the acid | South Trenton, Oneida co., June 20, 1834. of the atmosphere of the house, frame or pit, t 
and alkali again separately. : 

There can be no use however, in prolonging 


| 

| 

this discussion. I have done. 
| 

















\| exceed 45 or 50 degrees, while the tem 
; be }) exce g ) -emperature o; 
From the Gardener's Magazine. |... medium in which the pots ore plunged, ma; 
On the Coiling System of Cultie |. as high as 65 or 70 degrees. When, by exa- 
VATING THE VINE IN POTS. (arp 
By Mr. Jonn Mearns, F. H, S., Gardener to his| mination, you find that fibers are protruded from 


Grace the Duke of Portland, Welbeck, Notting- |! the coil, the iemperature of the atmosphere ma, 
Effects of the May Frost in Ohio. | hamshire. then be gradually raised, when the buds wil 


The following is an extract from & letter of a | salting ahilies of cheaentas nee break, and the shoots will grow apace. 
rng at Loydsville, Ohio, dated June 17, to several persons, and have also given a state- | fe Eas oan a aaa eg 
“ The frosts have been terrible. All the stand- || ™ent of my eS the London Horticul- iP 10 inch ; } lass. and ti , ; a 
:; : ; tural Society, I feel it to be a duty also to lay my || °° *U MncRes OF the glass, and there trained, ai 
ard fruits are dead—one eighth nar apa practice before you i that distance from it, towards the back of the pi: 
‘ies left—more natives—currants plenty; also! nia an -v i ‘ | is canal ails 
pi a cs Nghia oe ds chiefly | This coiling system is certainly a completely adam Pa heen : ae ~ ~~ eat * 
killed. Grapes all killed, except a few dormant rrtagieege sec cr te e es ere eee t ened, freed from laterals, &c. Each vine wit 
eels Gans puebed Shewasd eter the Suet. The ~ oa eee ott er ee of | produce from three to twenty or more bunches 
leaves of the fox grape were not killed. The) ner 5 one oe ean ar a wt | according to the length of coil and variety « 
Isabella stood the freeze on the 27th April—ther- || COV@rY: © ee a sr mee grape. I have now (Jan. 17, 1834,) upwards 0 
mometer 27° before sunrise ; but was killed 15th || '" the autumn, ven ne a have patigens 1200 coiled branches in pots, and nearly fifty of 
May, thermometer 25°. All other kinds, includ- | ner eaten. Signy — oor epee, them in action; some with 20 bunches of fine 
ing the wild chicken grape, were killed by the || easily, for the ensuing season, from 500 to 1000 | rapes upon dium . 
first frost. Forest trees were generally killed, || bunches of fine grapes? All that are wanting | erp 
No rain of consequence since last frost. The ogee any gardener, 20 circutnstanced, to do I was asked the other day whether vines si 
wheat killed has sent out suckers, and the crop this, are, the prunings of the vines from any gar- || treated would not require frequant shiftings int 
will have short straw and heads, but may be tole- | 2° that would otherwise be thrown away, and, | larger pots ; Or, at least, to be shifted once a yea! 
rably fair.” j of course, @ convenient frame, pit, or house, for | Tothis l answered, that while we had a plenti 
|| growing themin. If abundance of shoots can ful supply of prunings from our own vines, 01 
For the Genesee Farmer, |\be procured, and there is a sufficient extent of) could procure them from those of our friends, the 
Hay Spreading Machine and | frames, &c., either temporary or permanent, two, | best mode would be to treat the plants, after they 
REVOLVING RAKE. | three, or five thousand bunches may thus be pro-| had borne one crop, as we do the roots of aspara- 
Mr. Tvucker—I noticed in your paper, some | duced in a garden where grapes were never seen|gus and other plants that we force; that is, t 
months past, the inquiry whether any of your | before. 
subscribers or patrons had tried the hay spreader, } The coiling system is nothing more than tak- to keep the coiled plants a second year, and th: 
or hay spreading machine? We answer that | fog a long shoot or cutting from o vine, cutting) pots should be found to be too full of roots, tur 
we havedone so. A son of mine, after seeing one out all the buds except a few at the upper end,’ out the ball, shake the soil from the coil, and cu! 
on Wadsworth’s farm, Geneseo, without noting \and then beginning at the lower end, and coiling || away all the roots close to the shoot; then re-po! 
at the time its exact dimensions and proportions, the shoot round and round, say from three to six it as before. If this be done in winter, the plan! 
resolved to construct one, and it was in a degree | or eight times, the inside of a pot of 12 or 14 in- | will produce an excellent crop the following s¢* 
afailure. The main shafts that sustained the | ches or more indiameter. Tae shoot may be of son; probably a better one than if the roots wet’ 
cylinder or drum, were placed so near the drum || any length,from 6 feet to 30,and it may be entirely ‘allowed to remain, and the ball shifted into a !a' 
and the wheels, that in heavy greon swaths it |of last year’s wood; or the greater part of it ger pot orbox. The pot or vox is in either cas 
would so choke and clog that the wheels would | may be of old wood, provided 3 or 4 feet at the | soon filled with young vigorous fibers, like ‘ 
not turn. [ very much doubt whether it will long upper end be of new wood; because, as every | hatch of young maggots, each eager for food, a0 
be continued in use, even by those who have large | gardener knows, the buds from young wood are | consequently sending it up in abundance (0 su 
and smooth meadows. It is a heavy business for | more certain than those from old wood of produ- || ply the crop above. Can there be a doubt bi’ 


two or three stout horses, and if the meadows be of | cing blossoms the first year. The vine being | that this afar superior mode to keeping pots, ° 
asoil to produce a heavy burthen, the wheels will i coiled round in the pot, and plenty of drainage ‘even fruit tree borders filled with old inert roots 
in wet seasons bed the mown grass in the earth, 1 being put in the bottom, take care that the end of | Before my bunches are clearly developed, 
so that it cannot dry without the use of hands’ the shoot left out of the pot, on which the fruit;|have thousands of eager mouths or spongioles 
and & fork. And there is another reason for jis to grow, be not injured at the point where it'| extending along the coiled shoot, and each gapin2 
inp its utility. The motion of the flyers || separates from thecoil. This shoot may be 2 or 3||for food; some of these rootlets are three fee 
(like spikes in a wool picking machine) is so ve- | fect long; and, to keep it steady, it may be tied || long, and before the vines are out of blossom, ma: 
ry rapid, that the grass is in the air like a cloud ||to a stake, or coiled round two or three stakes. | ay of them are six feet in length, and matter 


9 th t off tw r 1Of———jt | in oi ce «6! ; . ° . = yi 
e height of ten or twelve feet— it is indeed After this, fill up the pot with a rich loamy soil, Hround and round the pot. You will easily un 


A Farmer. 
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throw them away. If, however, youshould wis! 












stand from this, how important it is to supply | 


vines so ‘treated with liquid manure, either by 


watering from above, or by a supply from a sau-| 
cer or feeder from below. | 


J] am, sir, yours, &c. 
Joun Mearns. 


Welbeck Gardens, Jan, 17, 1834. 





Health and Cleanliness. 
Farmer’s Work.—Be so good as to see that, 


ti 


|| the earth is founded on the former. 
} proceeding from the dissolution of organized mat- 


sesses not only the property of retaining the pu- 
trid steams, which are formed from the dung of 
decomposing bodies within itself, but also of at- 
tracting the effluvia when floating in the air. 
The salubrity of a country depends on the latter 
| quality; as the practice of burying the dung in 
The stench 





| ter never rises through the ground to assail the 
nostrils, although it is sufficiently offensive from 


glass of sherry every day after dinner for a week. 
The child was then about four years old, and had 


never been accustomed to wine. To another of 
the same family, under similar circumstances, he 
gave a large orange for the same space of time 
At the end of the week he found a very material 
difference in the pulse, heat of body, and state of 
bowels, of the two children. In the first the pulse 





| was quickened, the heat increased, and the bowels 
deranged, whilst the second had every appear 
ance of health. He then reversed the experiment, 
| to the first he gave the orange, and to the second 
'thewine. The effects followed as before; a stri- 


every deposit of unhealthy and contagious matter | bodies corrupting in air and water. A strongly 
‘y, upon and about your premises is removed, or | dunged field, after being ploughed, sown and hare 
so disposed of as to become food for your plants | rowed, sends forth a healthful and refreshing 
instead of the cause of disease to yourself and | smell—a proof that all the putrid vapors, which | 
family. Life without health is scarcely to be de- | otherwise would annoy us, are absorbed and re-|| king evidence of the pernicious effects of vinous 
sired. Indeed, the valetudinarian rather lingers || tained for the nutrition of the crop. It is on this | tiquor on the functions of life in a full health. 
han lives—his existence is a burthen to himself, H account that the poorest earth can be enriched to Remepy For Rincworms.—A correspondent 
ind an annoyance to his friends. The chief re- || a very high degree by mere exposure to the gases || of the American Farmer writes as follows: “Af- 
quisites for health are exercise, tranquility of | of putrefaction. Puta layer of Pan soil &|'ter I had the tetter nearly twenty years on my 
mind, good air, wholesome diet, good water and | long the top of a fermenting dunghill, from 12 t0'' hand, and had used a hundred dollars worth of 
‘temperance in allthings. If the forehanded far- | 3 inches thick, and allow it to remain there while } tetter ointment, which took off the skin repeated- 
mer is not provided with all these, it is usually | the process is carrying on with activity, andaf- jy without effecting a cure, a friend advised me 
iis own fault. Some drones, however, who un- | terwards separate it carefully from the heap, | to obtain some blood root (called also red root, In- 
Jertake to live by farming, but are most likely to) and it will have been impregnated with the most | dian paint, &c.) to slice it in vinegar, and afier- 
lie by indolence, carelessness and inattention to fertilizing virtues. The composts, which of late | wards wash the part affected with the liquid. I 
-heir own important interests, contrive to provide|| have attracted such universal attention, and occu- || did so, and in a few days the scurf was removed, 
‘or themselves and families an atmosphere, which , pied so large a space in all agricultural produce 1 and my diseased hand was as whole as the oth- 
would “all bué poison a crow or a toad, much H tions, originated in the discovery of this absorb- |! er,” 

| ing power of the earth, and in the application of | 





iore a human being: 


| it to the most beneficial purposes. 
Ww ‘ hed | | riculturist would no more think of allowing a vi- 
ees agmtenemgn ree er Bay ge | olent fermentation to be going on in his dunghill, 


They giddy grew and tumbied in it.” I 
If it is indelicate and unwholesome to take into | anmixed with earth and other matter to dx ard 


ne stomach water or food, poisoned with putres- |) S°°4F° the oe cemenin, Cam the ye 
ence, what is it to take into the lungs the gases, would suffer his apparatus to be set at work, with- 


venerated by putrefaction? Yet some Secnsens? tl out surmounting his still with the worm to cool 
in yardg, cellars, hog-pens, back houses, &c | and condense the rarified spirit, which ascends by 
= . ’ ’ ’ i . 

sre suffered to remain, during the summer months | In both, the most precious matter 


* Thus, as the ancient poets learn us, 
The crows, which flew o’er lake Avernus, 


| evaporation, 
such a state that, if they do not generate cho- || , , d indiff 
era or typhus fever, in their worst forms, which | behold it escaping with unconcerned indifference, 
we fear is too frequently the case, they at least | 


wuse a degree of languor and debility, which em: |) 


itters existence, and in a great measure disqua- | 


re , i The Gatherer. 
ics for any of the useful purposes of life. Sirrron.— Some of the Hatfield farmers have 
‘“‘Ab! whatavail the largest gifts of Heaven, 


| . ° ° ° 
. } ; un to cultivate this medical and coloring plan 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss, ogee BP 

! 


rance.”"——N. E, Far. 





tlow tasteless then whatever can be given, | in the field; six or seven acres have been planted 
Health is the vital principle of bliss.” ' this season. 


A skillful ag- || 


5 | 
1) 


|| is that which assumes the eriform state; and to 


is a dewunstratiun of the most profound igno- 


It requires a good deal of labor, es- 
The unhealthiness of the exhalation to which | pecially in gathering the flowers. A farmer who 


AstHMa.—We learn from an intelligent friend 
who has long been afflicted with this most dis- 
'|tressing complaint, that the fumes of burning pa- 
|| per, saturated with a solution of sultpeter gives 
‘him perfect relief. He keeps a quantity of the 
|| paper, which has been simply soaked in strong 
| saltpeter water, and afterwards dried—constaht- 
‘ly on hand, and on the recurrence of a paroxysm 
| obtains almost instant relief from burning half a 
sheet or a sheet in his room. Others who have 
| been similarly affected, have tried it with a cor- 
|| responding benefit. In nocase has it been known 
‘to fail, so far as his information extends. We 
| deem the testimony sufficient to warrant the pub- 
| lication of the prescription, which certainly has 


the merit of simplicity. If it shall prove gene- 


1} 


t| tally efficacious, its value isbeyond price. It can 


|| be easily tested. — Newark Adv. 


} Tae Hertat Prant.—The burning sands of 
| hot climates, even at Karsfields of the Cape or 


we allude is not the only argument against suffer-| has cultivated it a few years past, thinks that af- Good Hope, which are so arid and scorched that 


ig them to go at large to poison as well as to’ 

manure the atmosphere.” It is a fact that the’ 
vapor or gases which emanate from decomposing || 
animal and vegetable substances, which are so in: | 
jurious to health in animals, are food for plants.! 
The substances which offend the senses and in-| 
ure the constitution of the farmer and his fami-' 
‘y, if arrested and properly appropriated by the 
nand of skillful industry, “may be so modified) 
the great laboratory of nature as to greet us| 
in the fragrance of the flower, regale us in the) 
plum or nectarine, or furnish the stamina of life! 
n substantial viands from the garden, the field, | 
and the stall of the cultivator.” 

But how is the desirable object of converting 
poison for animals into food for vegetables to be| 
elected ? We cannot better answer this impor- 
‘ant inquiry than by quoting a passage from “ Let-, 
ers of Agricola,” attributed to John Young, Esq. 
of Nova Scotia: 


“Earth is a powerful absorber of all the gases 


ter the flowering season commences the gather- || no water can be extracted from them, are the me- 
ing of the flowrets from an acre of saffron will dia in which the most succulent vegetables of 
employ five girls for a month. The price of saf-, which we have any knowledge, flourish and 
fron was high the last year; some sold in New) evolve; so deleterious, indeed, is a wet season to 
York at $1,50 per pound. It may not bring half their growth, that they are destroyed by it 
that sum this year. A square rod, it is said, will || There are also various tribes of vegetables that 





ae ve ' : 
vhich arise from putrefaction, The earth pos-: 


yield a pound or more. 
Saffron has been extensively cultivated in some 
counties of England for centuries, but the Eng- 


lish saffron is a different plant from ours; it does 


| are destitute of roots, and which can only be sup- 
} ported and nourished by the air, and by the mois- 
| ture which the atmosphere contains. A large por- 
| tion of the class Fuci, have no root whatever 





not belong to the same class. The English plant|| and it is stated that the Arial Epidendron, (the 


continues several years, ours is annual. The 
flowrets of the English saffron are purple, ours 


| are yellow. Ours is called bastard'saffron by the 


English. This kind is imported into England 
from the East Indies. The English saffron, af- 
ter it is dried and made into cakes, does not ave- 
rage over 25 pounds to the acre. Saffron is used 
in medicine; and in Europe by dairy women, 
confectioners, painters, dyers, &c.——Hampshire 
Gazette. 

ExrerrMent oF Dr. Hunter.—The celebra- 


'| Epidendron Flos /Eris,) denominated zrial from 
'| its extraordinary properties, and which is a na- 
itive of Java, on account of the elegance of its 
‘leaves, the beauty of its flower, and the exquisite 
‘odor which it diffuses, is plucked up by the in- 
‘habitants and suspended by a silken cord, from 
‘ithe ceiling of their apartments, from whence it 
‘continues from year to year to put forth new 
leaves, to display new blossoms, and exhale new 
‘fragrance, although fed out of the simple bodies 





‘before stated.—London Mag. 





THE GENESEE FARMER 


The Cultivator, or Horse Hoe. Action of Manures. ring such aspell of weather, an, 


This is an instrument not as much known and|| We copy the following article from the April|/t return the next day. One hardly knows jt . 
used as it deserves and oughtto be. It is adapted}/ number of Dr. Silliman’s American Journal of || §2!0. eg pet 

for operations between the plough and harrow, Science and Arts, for which it was translated by|| No one doubts the energetic activity of anima} 
and at certain times is much better than either.|| Professor Griscom of New-York: manure; now it is that kind which Gives rise to 
It is half plough, half harrow and half hoe,|| Observations by M. Boutigny D’ Evreux, on|\the ee ap of new combinations, an; 
and does all these operations conjointly. The first||@ new theory of the action of manures and of uae re y to the development of the most ac. 
process, after corn has come up and is three or|| their employment ; by M. de la Giraudiew.—M. Wn ctieinotmeae electric currents. 

four inches high, is to use the common harrow de la Giraudieu, President of the Agricultural So- a on also that oxygen & necessary, an) 
upon it. This breaks the ground and partially|jciety of Loir-et-Cher, concludes from his own even indispensable to vegetation and especially 
clears it of the weeds or grass. It is soon per-jjexperiments that the weight of the produce of to germination. Oxygen acts here in the same 
formed and is very useful to the young plant.|jland is in proportion to the weight of manure yen in combining with carbon, or one o 
The next step has been to pass the plough twice|} with which it is enriched ; and that soil, of what- t ss vaneus elements of the vegetable Or grain 
through each furrow, throwing the ground from||ever nature it may be, has only a mechanical and in establishing an electric current which cea. 
the corn to the center of the furrow. Now this|jagency in vegetation, and is no otherwise im-|) 5° when the vegetable has passed through al: 
is the time to use the Cultivator. It ought, after|| portant than as a support to plants. the changes of its existence. — 

a few days to follow the harrow, and is much The first of these conclusiéns deserves notice,|| Does not oxygen act in this case as it does j; 
more useful than the plough, as well as a great||and agriculturists are indebted to M. dela G., for rr Pap It can neither be affirmed nor de 
saving of labor, because it is necessary to go}ja communication of the curious and important me at present. 

only once between the rows of corn. It cuts as|jfact, of a direct ratio between the manure and ig to the absorption of manure by 
deep as the corn plough, and pulverizes the soil||the produce. To assert, in fact, that the amount vegetables, it is sufficient to notice the experiment 
much better. It tears up and brings to the sur-|/of produce is in proportion to the manure, is as of De Saussure, to refute the opinion. He foun: 
face the roots of grass which the plough only||much as to say, increase the number of your cat- that a sunflower had absorbed only the twentieth 
covers, and by adapting the width of the cultiva-|j tle that you may increase your manure, and thus vlogs weight of manure. Jowr. des Connai:. 
tor to the space between the rows of corn, it half|| double or treble your harvest. Better advice can- Usuelles. 

hoes the corn at the same time,and does the whole|| not be given, and no one has a better rightto give 
work most admirably. When there is much/jit, than the President of the Agricultural Society 
grass growing with the corn, it is an extremely}|of Loir-et-Cher. Since it is suggested by the ré-|| 7 have been very desirous of ascertaining the 
useful instrument, as it pulls it up by the roots||sult of actual experiment. Experientia indez. particular method in which Mr. Barney of Phila 
and in a great measure destroys it. Forthe Fio-|| But 1 am far from uniting in opinion with M delphia manages his sheep, that enables him so 
rin or Quack roots, with which our soiltoo much/| de la G., with respect to the action of soils, inde-|| 6. to exceed every body else in producing finc 
abounds, it will be of great service, and it appears|| pendently of manure, and of the manner in which)| jutton, and good wool. 

to me it will be the most effectual remedy for it};manure operates. On his late visit to this city, I put the questi 
of i eee we a. or wh oa to him, wherein consisted his superior manag:. 
Fauch sooner dressed with the hand hoe, by the mentof sheep? he gave the following reply :— 
half ploughing, half hoeing operation of the cul-|/ports, like sponge, pounded glass, &c.; this, I|| He said, a gentleman visited him not long sine: 
tivator when it has preceded it. The cultivator||think, is erroneous, and that no one can call in|!and on going to his sheep yard, and viewing i! 
is likewise very useful for the raising of potatoes, || question the action exerted by the soil on vegeta-|jasked him the same question. He showed «: 
and for ploughing between the rows of turneps,|ition. Who does not know that a soil composed in/||that time from 50 ewes, upwards of 60 lam: 
and where a clover lay has been turned over to}/equal parts of siliceous sand, clay and carbonate}jall lively and brisk, with a loss, 2 think he sai, 
put down to wheat, when the plough cannot a-|/of lime, possesses great fertility, when well wa-||of three or four. The gentleman observed tobim 
gain be resorted to for fear of disturbing the sod)||tered, although it may be completely destitute of|\that he had his shed covered with dead lambs 
—this instrument may be used for a shallow) vegetable remains? But how can this pheno-|/and asked wherein the secret in breeding lay 
ploughing, which it will do much better than can) menon be explained ? Mr. Barney observed to him, you stuff your shee; 
by amy other mode be effected. Corn is raised with dry food? Yes, as much good clover hay as 
with much less labor than formerly. It was the they will eat,was the reply. Mr. B.—You git 
custom to hand hoe a croptwo and often three||is established ;—admitting also,which is unques- oom no water, but suffer them to go out in time 
times, and this was always an expensive and te-|/tionable,that the carbonate of lime yields carbonic jof snow and eat it as they are disposed to do 
dious process. Hoeing is now often omitted en-}| acid to the vegetable, and that the lime absorbs al| Yes. 
tirely, and is seldom done more than once, and//fresh portion from the air which establishes a 
still there are heavier crops of corn raised now|| new electric current, under which there is no ve- 
than formerly. The process of high hilling is}| getation or perhaps life, possible. Sand acts by 
not only not necessary, but in a measure injuri-|\ dividing the other ingredients, by multiplying the||the hay in the stomach; they cannot raise it’ 
ous, and our premium crops of corn have been|! points of contact, and increasing the number of ‘chew the cud ; they lose their appetite, are throw’ 
a i eee eee — into a fever, and cannot bring forth their you"? 


\ Some experiments, which [ intend to repeat|ior they bring forth a feeble, starved lamb, 
blow over by the high winds without the ground||and publish, with all the needful developments, || falls off and dics the first exposure to the cold © 
is well raised at the foot of each hill, is errone-) justify me now in concluding, first, that manures 


rain. On the contrary, I take care to provide !) 
ous. Providence has given to every plant suffi-) exert only an eleetro-chemical action on vegeta |'sheep with good clear water in summer and wil 
cient roots and strength of stem to secure it against) tion; second, that the best are those which are|iter. I feed them regularly with hay through th 
accidents of this kind, and we may aid the ex- the most speedily decomposed, because they esta-||winter, and give them ruta baga and mang’ 
fension and multiplication of the roots best, and blish the most numerous and powerful electric|| wurtzel every day. The ewes produce me 12! 
thus add to its security, if necessary, by stirring (currents. per cent. increase in lambs. You cannot, 67: 
the ground, which will enable the roots to pene-| These views may at first appear paradoxical ; Mr. Barney, get along without ruta baga an 
trate it readily in every direction. High hilling | but if examined without prejudice or pre-conceiv mangel wurtzel. 

(0 potatoes is positively injurious. It not only \ed opinions, it will be seen that they are notin-|| This gentleman has just sold his sheep for “? 
turns away the rains from the plant, but by rais- | admissible. wards of seventeen dollars per head to the buteb: 
ing a mound around them, prevents the sun and| Every body has observed the influence on ve-|iers. It is his opinion that sheep are the mos' 
ait from having that influence in aiding their) getation of a warm, moist and stormy atmos-||profitable stock that a man can raise; and it ap- 
growth and bearing, which are both essential to — or in other words, of one charged with elec- \pears he makes use of no expensive food, or in: 
the insurance of a good crop.—Columbia Sent. tricity. It is sufficient, for this purpose, to walk creased quantity of it. But the secret of raisid; 











From the Baltimore F: armer end Gardiner. 
Art of Managing Sheep. 


This author pretends, that calcareous, argilla- 
ceous, ferruginous or sandy soils act only as sup- 











Admitting that the clay retains water, a portion 
of which however evaporates, an electric current | 


Then, said Mr. Barney, there lies the s* 
cret. Your sheep fill themselves with dry hay 
they get no water ; and they have not a sufficie! 
supply of gastric juice to promote the digestion ©: 
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LS 
wood stock of every kind, consists in maintaining 
that regular and cleanly mode of proceeding, 
which preserves the digestive organs of the ani- 
mal in a healthy state, and enables them to con- 
vert what they eat into chyle, suitable for the 
nourishment of the animal. 











From the New York Farmer. 


Visit to the Dairy Farm of Mr. 
DAVID S. MILLS. 


On the 5th May we crossed the Willioms- |, 


vurgh ferry, and after a walk of five miles on the 
turnpike road to Jamaica, reached the residence 
of Mr. Mills. The appearance of the country 
along this road has been improved, within three 
or four years, by an increased attention to the 
‘ultivation of the land. There is, however, am- | 
nle room for further improvements, both in tillage | 
and in all those ornaments of a rural residence | 
‘hat indicate comfort, taste, and enjoyment at| 
sweet home. Among the objects of garden cul-' 
rare are seen fields of peas and raspberries, plan- 
iedin rows. The former were four to eight inch- | 
es high. We saw one farmer harrowing a field | 
of sward ground, the sod of which had been bro- | 


) 





sen by cross ploughing. The ground was very || 


{ 


ioist, and it seemed as though he might harrow | 
intil July before he could kill the grass. Had he_ 


arefully turned his furrows in the first place, | 


— : or j with j ° ° ° . 
iseda roller, and then harrowed lengthwise wi | will undoubtedly give attention to perennial grase- 


In consequence of 


his furrows, he would have saved labor and add-| 


ed tothe fertility of the land. 


Mr. Mills’ farm consists, including 30 acres of 
salt meadow land, of 200 acres 

ist summer for $8,000, and commenced opera- | 
ions on it last September. It had been much | 
neglected for years past, and a great part of it 

lowed to be overgrown with moss, wild grass, 

! cedar brush. 

fter spending four or five thousand dollars in im- 
rovements, twenty thousand dollars would not! 
wobably buy it. Since September last Mr. Mills! 
ias put on upwards of two thousand loads of 
nanure Obtained from the city. These loads 
iearly equal those of two horse teams among 
rarmers. 

The first object that struck our attention on ap- | 
proaching this farm is a large stone building for 
tabling cows. It is 154 feet long, 40 wide, 20 
high to the eaves of the roof, and the wall 2 feet | 
thick. The stone of which it is built was ob- || 
tained from the fields of the farm. There are two 
‘ows of stalls for the cows, between which is an}; 
pen space, paved with stone, ten feet wide, into} 
which opens a door of equal width at each end 
f the building. In the center of the sides of the | 
vuilding is a similar passage way, for the pur-), 
)ose of carrying out the milk. The long pas-}| 
sage is for the convenience of preparing their|| 
od. Each stall is nearly three feet wide, and|| 
‘the whole building will accommodate 100 cows. || 
There are 12 windows on each side, for the pur- | 
pose of light, air, and ‘throwing out manure. |! 
Along the whole length of each side of the build- | 
ig, four feet high, is to be a receptacle for the |. 
manure, made tight with thick plank, and sufli-|| 
iently wide, ten feet, to back in a cart. The 
ows stand on plank and pavement of stone. A 
space of about two feet wide runs the length of 
cach row of stalls, paved with small stone, on 
which the cows place their fore feet. From this 
‘pace the flooring of plank has a gradual slope to 











AND GAR DENER’S JOU 


j, and after the corn. 


He bought it | 


carry off the urine. A raised walk of planking, 
about three inches high andtwo and a half feet 
wide, atong the side walls of the building, arrests 
the urine and causes it to run out at the ends of | thy and cleanly condition, and the consequent 


the building, where, we believe, Mr. Mills in- 
tends to have cisterns for receiving it. In the 
loft over the stalls, wil) be rooms fitted off for 





|the cows; also, bins for the grain and feed, and a 
| mow for the hay. 

| Mr. Mills has had much experience in the milk 
| business—having for many years carried it on 
|in the city. He has acted on the principle that 


lan abundance of the best kind of food was the 
|| most profitable. 





Accordingly, he rejects distil- 
ler’s swill, and feeds his cows with Indian meal, 


|oil cake, ship stuff, and good hay. He mixes 


two quarts of Indian meal and two of oil cake, 


‘with about the same quantity of brewer’s grain, 
or ship stuff, for a mess, twice a day; besides 
this he feeds with hay twice aday. Instead of 
hay in summer he uses green fodder—sows four 


bushels of oats mixed with one of corn to the 


acre——will sow several acres of corn and ten or || 


twelve of rye, at the rate of three or four bushels 
The rye comes in first, then the oats, 


By sowing each of these at 
different times, a constant succession of green 
fodder is obtained until late in the fall. Mr. M. 


| per acre, 


} 


} 


} 
es, and to succulent crops. 


‘thus feeding his cows, they are always ina thriv- 
ing condition. In the fall and winter, with the 
same course of feeding, they are in fine order for 
the butcher, to whom they are sold as soon as 


they begin todecrease in milk. They bring him 
|| for beef, from $40 to $55, averaging $45 per head. 


ciple of never allowing a drop of water to be add- 
ed to his milk. Taking into consideration the 
rich and wholesome food of his cows, their heal- 


pure and rich quality of the milk, Mr. Mills is not 
only deserving of 6} cents per quart, but of the 
thanks of the community for setting such a wor- 


lodging the hands who milk, and have charge of|| thy example in furnishing this important article 


of food. We would not imply, however, by these 
remarks, that there are no other milk-men who 
furnish pure milk of the first quality. 

It requires eight men to attend the cows and 

sell the milk. These men, every day, in summer, 
milk twice and go to the city, and feed the cows 
\twice, and curry themonce. In addition to this 
labor, there is that of throwing out the manure, 
|and keeping the stables clean. The ground food 
is put in tubs, and the hay in racks. The prac- 
tice of cutting the hay is not yet adopted to any 
| extent. 
| THis Indian meal costs $1,50 per 112 lbs., and 
his oil cake, which is procured from New Jersey 
‘and New London, $1,25 per 100 lbs. 
For 15 years, Mr. M. followed the usual prac- 
tice of feeding his cows with slops and a little 
hay. Since 1823, he has pursued his present 
practice, and finds it more profitable. This ari- 
ses principally from the additional quantity and 
superior quality of the milk, enabling him to ob- 
tain good customers and full prices, and from the 
‘increased price of his cows when sold to the 
butcner. 

The value of the manure made by upwards of 
150 cows is estimated to be worth, on the farm, 
$1,000 per annum. It is easy to see that all this, 
‘regularly applied, will enable Mr. M. to make 
| his farm one of the most productive in this sec- 











. asus |Their places are immediately supplicd at $25 || tion of the country. 
In six months from this time, || . P : 29 | 


|| with calf. 


Mr. Mills has a first rate improved Short Horn- 


| When milked twice a day, the hours for milk- | ed Durham bull, He intends, hereafter, to de- 
‘ing are 2 o’clock in the morning and 12 at noon, | vote more attention to rearing his own stock. 
The milk, when brought from the cows, is carri- | His facilities for selecting breeding cows of the 
ed to the kettles, which are kept standing in large desired properties are very great—having it in 
tubs of water fresh from the pump, and is pour. | his power to test them practically and fully as to 
(ed into them through double strainers. Each | their disposition to fatten, the quality and quan- 
‘cow will average about ten quarts per day; some, | tity of their milk, and to other properties that 
of course, will give as many as twenty or more. | make first rate milkers. 


|The number of cows ere upwards of 150. The| Itis our intention to visit this establishment 
| 


| 
' 


per quart. 
150 cows, 10 quarts per day,.....375 galls. 
‘ 


These give in 365 days,..... 136,875 ‘* 
Price per gallon,...-..eseeeeeees 25 cents. 


.%$34,218,75 





Amount per year,... 


An enterprising and intelligent farmer, who 


supplies milk to the inhabitants of one of the lar- 
gest towns in Connecticut, recently called on us 
todirect him where he could find a milk establish- 
ment in the vicinity of the city, from which he 
could learn a few lessons. He said he found by 
close calculation, that his cows averaged the year 
round only four quarts per day ; and that his feed- 
ing was deemed superior to that of farmers ge- 
nerally., Le visited several establishments, but, 
we believe, did not obtain much satisfaction. 
On reading this article, he will, we doubt not, 
take a journey of 100 miles to see what Mr. Mills 
has done. 

Most of the milk used in this city is sold at 4 
cents per quart, a very considerable portion of 
which is water; but Mr. Mills goes on the prin- 


‘price which Mr. M. always obtains, is 6} cents | again, when the improvements now in progress 


will be further advanced, and when we hope to 
have the pleasure of finding Mr. Mills at home, 
which was not the case on the present visit. ‘This 
last circumstance must be our apology for the im 
perfection of this hasty notice. 


Culture of Rape Seed for Oil. 

Colchicum or rape seed is of the greatest im- 
portance, and produces an oil which is, and has 
long been, much wanted for manufacturing pur- 
poses. This seed is grown abundantly in all parts 
of Europe, and the oil made from it is cxtensive- 
ly used in the process of manufacturing cloth: it 
is, 1 believe, the cheapest oil they have, and takes 
the place of common kinds of olive oil, which 
the manufacturers of this country are obliged to 
‘use ata greatcost. This is a matier of great 
importance, when it is known that to every 100 
‘pounds of wool carded there is consumed from 
‘two to three gallons of oil. The rape seed oil is 
|s0 cheap and abundant in Germany, that it “is 
‘much used in adulterating linseed oil; hence the 
‘bad quality of some of the German paint oils, as 











the rape seed oil does not possess the drying qua- From the Farmer’s Journal, || for plants, and particularly of the fertility ; 
- . d h : . y he ertility impart 
lities of that from flax seed, and is therefore un- Breed of Cattle. e y on — Pomona: which latter; to us, j. 
fit for the purposes of painting, &c. The only reason that can be assigned why thej/ Senerally ‘ost fo all usetul purposes. It indicates 
; ; ied , he ; farmer does not find the raising of cattle the most the propriety of so constructing our cattle ~n 
Having been for a long time engaged in the}! }ucrative branch of his calling, is that he does not and stable floorings as to concentrate this liquid 
manufacture of flax seed oil, and having made|| pay > attention to the breeds of those he and, where there is no cistern to retain it, of ap- 
various experiments on other seeds, I have, of |: eeps. No point is so much neglected—while it plying straw and other litter to absorb it ere it is 
had : on ten cathe on" is at the same time generally acknowledged that wasted. Another fact is worth noting ; the rot. 
course, had some experience on the subject, ‘none could be more profitably attended to. If the}| 4% Process took place wholly in the soil ;—1), 
relation to rape seed, I had an excellent opportu: | farmer would sit down and make a careful esti- fertility was induced by long manure, and the \ 
nity of making full and satisfactory experiments. mate of the difference in the profit upon a good quids which it held, and not by muck. 


‘ : and a poor animal, he would readily see the im- — 
In the year 1622 or 1623, an English gentleman, | portance of this subject. ‘The writer of this re- Vegetable Nature. 


who was familiar with the culture of rape seed, cently sold two cows of the same age—the one a Smellie, in his philosophy on Natural History 
and who had a farm somewhere in the neighbor- good, and the other a poor cow. Buth came in|jhas the following remarks on what is called the 
hood of Salem, N. J. brought to my establish-|| at three years old, and both have hada calf every * sleep of leaves.” 
ment about forty bushels of rape seed, which he'| spring since — Both were sold without the cali— The modes of folding in of the leaves, or of 
' || the best for $30, and the poorest for $17. _Since}| sleeping are extremely various ; but it is w 
had produced upon his farm. The account he} ae ll di , wy 
prod: po m. \the sale I have, as is my custom, proceeded to of remark, that they all dispose themselves so {) 
gave of its culture was this. Two acres were) “ count the cost,” or to estimate the loss and gainjjgive the best protection to the young stems. 
sown with this seed (broad cast) in the month of) in the case. The following is the result—estima- eas buds orfruit. ‘I'he leaves of the Tama. 
. ting that 25 dollars is the amount in butter, cheese]} rind tree contract round the tender fruit, and pre 
u : g pre 
. ate ' — — re oe ms | &c. obtained yearly from the best cow ; that the]| serve it from the nocturnal cold. The Casna, the 
han isome y, but late in the fall the cattle bro eH other gave only half as much milk, and had Senna,and many others, contract their leaves jy 
into-it, and, as he thought, completely destroyed|| poorer calves; and that the expense of keeping||a similar manner. The leaves of the Chick- 
it. He abandoned the experiment, and suffered!| was the same for both : weed, the Asclepias, the Atriplex, &c. are dispos- 
his cattle to roam in it all winter; but in the |) : BEST COW. ed in opposite pairs, During the night, they rise 
A Sly : + ; 1 Amount in four years in butter, perpendicularly, and join so close at the top that 
spring, observing it sprouting again, he put up} cheese, &c soda 900 they conceal the flowers. The leaves of the oth- 
the fence, and as he expressed himself, “let it) Amount of 4 calves, sold for $4 er plants are placed alternately. Though horizon- 
take its chance.”? The two acres, with this, as| each, . ae tal ve of ni depending during the day, at the ap- 
he considered it, unfair experiment, produced him ne Whe SOW SO, 146 aed rf. Pane gy ee gay Py 0 
. F oma ’ 7 ? : y Bx eaves 
about forty-four bushels of seed, for which I of-|) Keeping four winters on hay,&c. 40 of the night shade, are horizontal during the day, 
fered him $4 per bushel, which he refused to take. 6 ‘* summers to grass, 16 but in the night they rise and cover the flowers, 
{ expressed it for him; and although my appara- om .- i bce yn ph tp Vetch —_ - leaves during the 
one nightin such a manner that four seems to be onc 
tus was not by any means - . 
- nd y ord tp to} Nett profit from cow, 90 leaf only. The lteaves of the White Lupine in 
the purpose, the manufacture differing in some re-) ty POOR cow. the state of sleep hang down and protect the 
spects, not necessary to state, from flax seed oil,|) Amount in four years, in butter, young buds from being injured by the noctumal 
{ produced three and a half gallons of oil per) PR airy wr Se seh $50 Th tl hicl 
: || Amount o calves sold for $3 1e cause of these movements which constitute 
bushel. The cake, that is, the pulp, after the oil) each,..... : 9 the sleep of plants, has been ascribed to the sun's 
is expressed from it, he valued highly for fatten-| ‘“ for which cow sold, 17 irays. In some of the above mentioned examples 
ing cattle, and refused to take seventy-five cents| — the motions are evidently excited by heat. But 
per bushel for it; the oil he sold to a woolen ma. | &ceping four winters onhay, &c. 40 plants kept ina hot house where an a degree 


ak “6 ‘“ sumers to crass 16 of heat is preserved both day and night, fail no: 
nufacturer for $1,30 per gallon, thus, including| oa Jilii dd -—. 2 to contract their leaves, or to = ty the same 


the cake, realizing €5,30 per bushel, out of which | nal manner as when they are exposed to the open 
he paid the expeuse of manufacturing. It is, 1 Nett profit from cow, 23 air. This fact evinces that the sleep of plants is 
am told, considered in England a profitable crop,’ Now suppose thatinstead of raising these cows, ||"@#her owing to a peculiar law than toa quicke! 
although the price is not much, if at all, above, oe at bee — 1-4 which the — or slower metion of the juices. 

32 per bushel. The gentleman was in high spi- | me the same in tic en then have a nett profit From the New England Farmer. 

rits as tothe result, and told me he intended to go. on the best cow of $60, while on the poorer I New Mode of Cultivating Me- 
into the culture of it more extensively; but, from ee os ym a of F $7. oe — I Mr. F LONS. 

1 ay not have calculated precisely the cost of} Mr. Fessenpen :—I noticed in the New Eng- 
what qn 508 a anew, < nemeoores a him | keeping, &c.; but this does not effect the differ-||land Farmer some remarks on the culture of me- 
or heard from him since—whether he failed in ence between the good and the poor cow,estimated|{lons, from a T.S. P. of Beaverdam, Virginia, 
his experiments, died, or returned to England, I from its ultimate bearing upon my purse, I only which, coming from a warmer climate than ours, 
do not know. I have not, however, the least ask my brother farmers to look at this calculation||may not command the attention which perhaps 
heute honeun eoliend dimes eee eel adapted | and see how much they loose by keeping poor | deserve from our New England cultivators. 
to the culture of thi 4: ite of th “|| Cows. On other stock the same difference exists|}_ ‘The most successful cultivator of water-melon* 

eS eo S see 5 at is of the same fami-|| between the good and the poor; and if those}|in this town with whom I am acquainted, Mr. 
ly with the cabbage, which every one knows] Whosce this fact as I do, will still persist in their|| Wm. Goodale, plants them on the southern sid’ 
grows luxuriantly here. We have, besides, such ye of their breeds, it can on y be through of loose gravelly knolls, diluvian hillocks, con 
a variety of soils and climates in our country, that almost infatuation which sometimes dictates ||$!sting almost entirely of small pebbles and sand 


pois. Mow: ; tata {their agricultural principles. ° mixed with a very little vegetable mold. 02 
that if it will not succeed in one district, it cere) In my next, Mr. Editor, I will briefly give my |jthis most barren of soils he a he. ae well 
tainly will in some other.—Journal Franklin || views on the best breeds, manner of improving, ||totted manure mixed with the soil and seldoni 
Institute. | &e. A Dairymay. _ ||fails of obtaing a good crop. He says, in the 
hottest and dryest weather, the vines never will, 
Experiments with Manure. and that all the heat which accumulates in the 


Arthur Young took five equal portions of a warmest spots of earth in New England is 2¢ 
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Sincutar Tree.—We have observed, on the | 
farm of Mr. George Pettit, a mile below the vil-|j field, one portion of which he manured wi ,|jeessary to bring the molons to perfectien. 
. Pp ured with dry ee ee 


lage, asomewhat curioustree. A large chestnut, | cut straw; a second with straw soaked five|] Cuerry and Peacn Stones.—These shoul 
four feet in diameter, was felled close to the’ a ng hy third with straw soaked in||be preserved much more generally than they a 
ground, some years since, and a number of sci-| ike manner fifteen hours; a fourth with straw|}Were farmers in the ‘habit of preserving them, 


soaked three days ; and tothe fifth portion he ap-|Ifrui 
Hats , Ses : -||fruit trees would b : . lant: 
ons, to the amount of twenty, have sprung out of, | plied nothing. ‘ithe whole was tilled alike ond ing a few drills > v eiprotn of the al hy the 


and ranged themselves around the edge of the! — with grain. ‘The product, in grain, of the||farmer would always be supplied with these 
stump, in regular succession, forming a complete’ rst_ was thirty-nine, of the seconc fifty, of the}|trees to set out about his house, in his orchar¢, 
r 


circle, and leaving the center perfectly empty. a ~e “three, of the fourth one hundred and {and in unoccupied places of his fields. The bes! 
‘|| twenty-six, and of the undunged portion nine. || way is to have a box containing earth, in whic! 


These scions are now from th i i i 

=e : m three to five inches in|| In weight of grain and straw, the products of the||the stones, or pitts, should be put, and covert 
thickness, an the whole resembles more the pre- 7 portions, in the order above named, were||while they are fresh; for they often lose their 
cision of ar: tnan the irregularities of nature.——|| CUN®. 0 be, 100, 120, 130, 300, and 48. ‘This||vegetating property, if allowed to become ver! 


Srinmetend (2: 8 . | experiment affords a pretty conclusive demon-|idry. I eor “ anil.’ 
P (Li L) Ing 'Stration of the value of vegetable matter as food ower. PP FONG Seny eee 
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importance of Saying Manures.|) Cure ron Gancrene.—In an account of a 
I'he importance of observing the most strict fight between a party of Waccos and Tawacka- 
nding int ‘ag of manure is urged by almost || ®es Indians, and a small party of Americans, in 
economy 10 +e ol wilten; and 90k how many are || Texas, in November, 1831, recently published in 
wee | wigs no heed, and constantly and ha- || the Philadelpia Post, we find the following me- 
‘tually violate the golden rule of the farmer. __ || “ of curing the leg of one of the party which 
: : in || been shattered during the action by a musket 
«“Confine your cattle,” says Mr, Colman, in | a g th y 
his Hints to Yornivs of Essex county, “as much ran ibe —_ ors ve ee og agree wr no 
as possible when at home to your barn yard ; and te Fn en hi pe y 1e would have been 
vever suffer ppe ey whe the cea oe o waste “aT 1 Be bate sagt pi te ety! te 
the mé > r watering places. In the mor-|) ~ y. 
tea Shela ‘Sie atopy a ects night into a having no surgical instruments, or medicine 0 
peep and cover it witha light coatof soil. It isa || 0ny kind, not evena dose of salts, we boiled live 
ster plato house your cattle every night ax| Oak bark very strong, and thickened it with 
uch in summer asin winter, unless the weather fone ‘ Ae + aid meal, * P - 
BN co SA ee ey 
ventilated they will be as comfortable in me i ida 5 withenaiaouiind ar : - + t Bes amet 
out, and in this yey Zo ee a ator re llthe mostitied sata ae Ar deedped pr ve ~ 
creatly increased, ake care of the contents o br oa pe ; poe ) : 
spony Po and save the refuse of your sink by || was in a fair way of healing, which it finally did, 
ihrowing it upon a compost heap, or anking the and his leg is as well now as ever it was.” 
Jeposite where they can easily be removed, ‘The 
>: y and sink o many farms are most offensive | We re publish the following, for the purpose of 
places, and are sometimes so situated that they || correcting a few errors which escaped notice in 
compel one to think their oupert MTS eer | our last paper: 
made an approach to a state of civi ization. : € || Annual Exhibition 
syould copy the extreme carefulness in this re- |) 
«pect of ihe Chinese and Flemish farmers, who |) Of the Monroe Agricultural Society, Wednesday, 


suffer nothing to be lost. A good farmer should | Oct. 15, 1834. 


/ om | 
look upon manure of every description as money, | ; | - 
which he may place at once at compound interest, | At a meeting of the Monroe Agricultural So- 


ind the payment of whichis sure. There is no || ciety at the Monroe House in the City of Roches- 
y fer ee wy — th wor te 19 | ter on the 31st of May, 1834,—the President in 
strike the reflecting mind with grateful astonish-||) 0 
nent, than that by which the most offensive sub- jthe chair, it was resolved to aoe the next Annus} 
tances, instead of remaining te pollute the air Exhibition in Rochester on Wednesday, Oct. 15, 


ind destroy the health and comfort of man, are } 1834. The committee appointed for that purpose 
Merrett ‘4 Ae agen 1 th lps made out the following list of Premiums, which 
ity and utility, in flowers and fruits and the | a8 agreed to, and ordered to be published. 


ore substantial products of esculent vegetables | LIST OF PREMIUMS FOR 1834. 
uid grain. Manures decidedly improve each | 
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All animals presented for premiums to be ac- 
companied with a certificate of ownership, breed, 
and manner of raising, and no premium will be 
allowed on any animal unless owned in the coun- 
ty for the six preceding months, with the excep. 
tion in favor of Sheep above alluded to, 


ON CROPS. 

For the best acre of Wheat,......... 4 00 
-00oBd heat. do. 00s sdO. cei cdeciccs 3 00 
....the best acre of Corn,........... 4 00 
oc cE WEUEs OU oo Mec cexceapene s 3 00 
.. the best acre of Barley,.......... 4 00 
-+-2d best ..do.....do.........2..3 OO 
...the best half acre of Potatoes,....4 00 
00 GUNN. s MMncosncas Sischutane 3 00 

.-thebest quarter acre of Mangel 
ah SR re 4 00 
..2d best...do....do.....do..... 3 00 


. the best quarter acre of Ruta Baga,4 00 
-2d best....do....do....do.....3 00 


All field crops to be examined by two of the 
town directors whose statementin writing of the 
quantity, quality, manner of cultivating, &c. shal! 
be considered sufficient evidence. 

Discretionary Premiumsto such amount as the 
funds of the Sociey will permit, will be awarded 
on such articles of Domestic and Shop Manu- 
facture, implements of Husbandry, Silk, Butter, 
Cheese, &c. &c. as may be presented, and may 
be deemed worthy of Premiums. 

Suitable pens will be provided for the reception 
of Animals, and proper arrangements made for 
the exhibition of all articles presented. 

WM. GARBUTT, President. 

Lurner Tucker, Sec’y. 





List of Subscribers 
Who have paid for the 4th volume of the Genesee 
Farmer—continued, 
E. Davison & Son. Eli Nichols. 
Sylvester Hosmer. Adam 8S. Kedzie, to 
M. Ballard. April 1, 1835, 
Noah Hitchcock, Peter O. Carr. 














thet by being mixed in compost rather than ap-| = 

plied singly. For almost all crops they are of|} For the best stud horse,........... $7 00 

‘iuch greater value applied green than Kept over|) ----2d best,..--d0...-.e.+seeeeees 5 00 

‘he year ; and where a farmer cannot form a cel-| 003d best, ..-dO..seeeeeseeesees 3 00 

lar under his stables, he will find his account in|! For the best breeding mare,......... 5 00 

erecting a cheap and rough shed over his manure!| .---2d_ best,...do...-d0.......++++ 3 00 

leap to preserve it from the wind and sun and | 0 60 Od BORE. 0 Oe os eEOic ce scccwes 2 00 

'renching rains, The expense of it when at! ON CATTLE. 

‘.ched to the barn need not be great, and will be|} For the best Bull,.......-...+. coowet, 
vich more than compensated by the advantages|| ...-2d best..d0...-.eeeseeeeeeeees 5 00 
uined by it.”? } a oe it See, «6 5 ah walk es sae 3 00 

, : oo the best pair working Oxen,...... 6 00 

ie ee HR Fe RS ey 4 00 
Grass AND AppLes For Swine.—-There isno|} ~~ ag best....... Pee SC PRES 2 00 

juestion but that some farmers fatten their hogs} ~~" the best pair three years old Steers, 3 00 

at half of the expense that it costs others. Tra-| ee a eS > © na i 2 00 
cl almost any considerable district of our coun-|| “|| the best pair two years old Steers,.3 00 

‘ry, you will find at this season of the year one, 08 tek, . oxi “5 OD sade .2 00 

ialfof the swine running in the streets, and fed "the beat pair yearling Steers,..... 3 00 
i nothing but thin swill. As soon as the corn . : On best... ..> per Seppe 2 00 
‘ gathered, these pot-bellied and meager crea-|| | the best Cow,..++-eeecececceces 5 00 

‘ures are shut up in pens, and fed on unbroken || *""'94 post..do.....sceecccceccees 3 00 
orn until they are fat. In this way wehave|| ~~ 99 post..do...eccccceccceucees 2 00 

‘nown farmers to feed away their whole crop of | .the best three years old Heifer,...3 00 

‘orn, and obliged to either buy more corn or kill} ||) od best....d0...0.+5. er 2 00 

‘rem not sufficiently fattened. Other farmers, «the best two vears old.. .do.......3 00 

vill keep their swine in a thriving growing con-||  “"" "94 post....do‘***....do.....-. 2 00 

‘iuon through the summer, and when the time, the best yearling....... — le 3 00 

comes to shut them up to be fed oncorn, they are}}  """"9q poct...do....e. ee: do... 26+ 2 00 

‘nore than half fat. They thus save the greater!) “""* ON HOGS. 

‘ortion of their corn for family use and to sell. Wie ta bet Mott. ceo cho ..3 00 
Thecelebrated agriculturist, Arthur Young,Esq. | Ob aie RN Cot asinceo oak 2 00 

pastured, in 1776, sixty hogs of various sizes,on|| *** i haat hesadind Mew,........<c8 Oe 

ily two acres of clover. ‘They 4 en ave BCT ON a “per” RSE nei 2 00 

‘ondition,and grew remarkably fast. - connec-|| *""** on steer 

‘ion with feeding on sweet apples,many farmers in , . a : ; 

(his country have enteredextensively into the plan | For es fine w ee nt seers + yo 

ol fattening their hogs on grass. If a shady,com- ce h arlene , > poe ee Oe 4 00 

ortable and clean pen, into which the apples are|)  *** “an to ape ge RI 3 00 

“irown,is made in the clover field, the hogs will!) ***" , er aan ¢f a ° Pe =: ; byte 4 00 

remain in it the greater part of the time,and thus|} *** ot wwe wagon ke “begs” 


much manure may be saved. Unless the orchard 


‘ontains a greater proportion of sweet apples,|| Discretionary Premiums will be award for the 


“is plan is better than to turn the hogs into the 
renard, It will often happen that large quan- 
lies of leaves aud other suitable suhstances may 
'e obtained near the pen, and which may be 


‘irted into it with comparatively little trouble. 





best improved or imported breeds of sheep, 
which may be presented, from any part of the 
state, and gentlemen having such Sheep are par- 
ticularly invited to bring them to the Exhibition. 


William Berry.” Edw’d P.Livingston 
Mosely Hutchinson. John Andrews, 
Jesse Snow. John Jackson, 





First half of Vol. 4. 
Augustus Reed. 
Last half of Vol. 4. 


T. S. Pleasants. James C, Fuller. 
Moses Gray. Abraham G. Hunt. 














PRICES CURRENT. 
June 27. June 23. 















































ARTICLES. PER ROCHESTER. NEW-YORK. 
Ashes—Pot.... 100lbs.|$3,25 che ase '$4,00 a 0,00 
Pearl..}...... | 3,50...... | 4,30 a 0,00 
Beeswax, yellow; Ib. | 0,164 0,18) 20 a 21 
Candles, mould Ti aser 0,10a0,11) 13.a 14 
dipped.)...... 0,0940,10; Ila 12 
Cloverseed....+|...+-. Gh.... 6 .a.6} 
Flax, American.|......|..+0..500 8..a.84 
Flax seed, clean} tierce | 9,00a10,00) 10,50a1 1,00 
Flour, Western.) barre] } 4,50,..... 4,87a5,00 
Grain, Wheat..| bushel) 0,86...... 1,06 @1,08 
Ry@. see] ceees 0,62...... 60.a..62 
Oats...|.....+.| 0,25.a..27| 37.a..38 

Nc w ols p eens 0,44...... 68.a..69 
Barley..|...... 0,50.a..56| 70.a..7) 
Hemp,Americ’n} ton |.......++. 100 4125 
Hops, Istsort..| Ib, |.......06. 10.a..17 
Plaster Paris...} ton | 6,00 40,00) 2,62 20,00 
Beef, Mess....| barrel} 0,00410,00) 9,12 49,75 
Prime...-]...+«. 0,00 48,00) 5,62 @ 5,75 
Pork, Mess....|...... 14,0041 5,00/13,25014,00 
Prime....]......]. 2+. 11,00} 9,25010,56 

in the hog./100Ibs,; 4,00...... ee’: heap 
Talie@.. .. «sna sstae 7,50 a 8,00) 6,75 a 7,00 
Hay...-.+.-+++| ton 7,00 a 8,00) 9,00a1 1,20 

Apples......+. bushe! mh! sh ae 
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To a Waterfowl. house, knocked at the door which was not 
BY BRYANT. my to him without eee and 
j w took a new possesion of his lodgings. 
We dar beareas’ oleh the last steps of day,|| In 1756, a woman in Paris was thought 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue to be dead, and the body put omsome straw 
Thy solitary way ? with a taper at the feet; some young men 
Vainly thefowler’s eye who sat up round the corpse, in a frolic o- 
oe ae wr Pree ee thee wrong, || verturned the taper. Thisset the straw on| 
ASrhy Ggure floats along. " fire. The deceased,whose body the flames 
Seek’st thou thy plashy brink had now reached, uttered a piercing shriek. 
Ot weedy lake, or marge of river wide, | Timely assistance was rendered an: she so 
Or where the rocky billows rise and sink ‘well recovered, that after her resurrection 
Oe, Ge me WPS ; ishe became the mother of several a 
There 2 6 Cows: waneeeee On the 21st of November, 1793, the able 
ritaaen Oy a oe ‘Prevot, well known for his literary roduc- 
Lone wandering, but not lost. tions,was taken with anapoplectic fitas he 
was traveling through the forest of Chan- 
tilly. Being supposed dead, he was carri- 
ed to the house of the mayor of the village, 
and the magistrate directed a post-mortem 
And soon that toil shall end, | ndrest | ¢xamination to be commenced. A piercing 
ast wean enone Gn fellows ; reeds shall bend shriek uttered by the unfortunate man pro- 
Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. ved that he was alive. He expired under 
Thon ’rt gone—the abyss of heaven the scalpel. 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yetonmy heart | Dr. Devaux, a surgeon of St. Come hos- 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, pital in Paris, had a maid-servant who had 


And shall not soon depart. three times been carried to burial. She did 
He, who, from zone to zone, 


. ».. {mot recover her senses till the last time 
By mye pe con |p pea elgg fight, | theywere lowering the coffin into the grave. 

Will lead my steps aright. That woman having died anew, the body 
= inn kept six days lest they should have to 








All day thy wings have fanned, 

At that far hight, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
. Though the dark night is near. 











Burying Alive. | bring her back a fourth time. 
We have been furnished by a French|| A Mr. Rousseau, of Rouen had married 
gentleman, with whom we happened to |,a young lady of fourteen, whom he left in 
converse a few days ago, on the subject to | perfect healt at his starting on a short jour- 
which it refers, with the following facts|ney. After a few days, he heard that un- 
collected from medical history. They are, less hereturned immediately he would find 
painfully interesting,yet proper to be known | his wife buried. On reaching home he saw 
in order to prevent, if possible, their recur- | the funeral ready—in an agony of grief, he 
rence. Premature interments may take} had the coffin removed to his room and un- 
place in this country as probably as else-| screwed. He placed the body ona bed and 
where. Physical organization is nearly the | otdered twenty-five incisions to be made on 
same throughout the whole of the human/| it. Atthe twenty-sixth, probably deeper 
family, and we can conceive of no sel f-up- \ than the others, the deceased exclaimed 
braiding more deep or bitter than that which | “ How severely you hurt me !” Medical as- 


must be felt trum the conociousuess that a} sistance was immediately given. The lady! 


dear departed one had terminated life—not | had afterwards twenty-six children. 
by the ordinary course of mortality, but by ||| The wife of Mr. Duhamel, a celebrated) 
an unnecessarily premature consignment to’ lawyer, having been supposed dead twenty- 
the crave.—N. Y. Com. Adv. four hours, the body was placed ona table 

The diseases in which a partial and mo-|,for the purpose of preparing it for burial. 
mentary suspension of life most often man-| Her husband strongly opposed it,not belie- 
ifests itself, are Asphyxia, Hysterics, Leth-|/Ving her dead. To ascertain it, and know- 
argy, Hypocondria, Convulsions, Syncope, | ing thatshe was very fond of the cymbal, 
Cataiepsis, Excessive loss of Blood, Teta. || and the tunes which cymbal players sing, 
nus, Apoplexy, Epilepsy and Ecstasy. hecalled one. Upon hearing the instru- 

Among many cases which have been re-| Ment and the voice, the deceased recovered 
corded, the following are particularly stri-|, Motion and speech. She survived her ap- 
king :— parent death forty years. 

Chancellor Bacon relates that Dr. Scot,| .. _ o 
nicknamed the suBTLE, was buried alive at) Suserrrore yor lors Inx.——Boil in water, 


Col ogne, and that, recovering from his ap-|(ome parchment or pieces of fine gloves, until it 


parent death, he gnawed is hknnde atd|l” Tear ¢ to a paste 


J : | ly to its surface while still warm, a porce- 
broke his head in his tomb. lain dish which has been held over = tnidhing 
At Toulouse, a lady having been buried | lamp: the lamp black which adheres to it, will 


in the church of the Capauchin friars with ||become detached and mingle with the paste or 
a diamond ring on her finger, a servant en- | glue. Repeat the operation until the composi- 
tered the vault to steal the ring, and as the |\"0" has acquired the requisite color. It is not 
finger was swelled and the ring could not | aeneny to grind it. It flows as freely from the 
come off, he began cutting the finger ; on (ur as India ink, and has the same transpa- 
hearing a loud shriek from the deceased, the | y : i 
thief fell senseless. At the time of the mor-|| American Manor on Domestic CALLENDER 
ning prayers,the monks having heard some ||—This instrument, invented and patented by Mr, 
groans,found the lady alive and the servant||I. Doolittle of Bennington, Vt., we have seen 
dead. Thus — had her prey : there was || used, and we have conversed also with those who 
uta change of victims. 


have employed it, and find that its use saves a 
A street porter in Paris having died at ||$*e#t Portion of the labor and all the fuel usually 


the Hotel Dieu, was carried with the other ec oy ed ~ = mig ec of ironing table and 
dead into the same grave ; recovering his || ,, dios cad’ SiC. a ge being much mere 
senses towards eleven at night,he tore open P , ane giving the articles a better lus- 
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mong the indispensable utensils of the | 
We can confidently recommend it as a valuatt, 
acquisition to the convenience of the family. 


Bias oF tHe Minp resPectine tHe F 
—The common bias of the mind undoubtedly x 
(such is the benevolent appointment of Prov 
dence,) to think favorobly of the future ; to Over. 
value the chances of possible good, aud to under. 
rate the risk of possible evil; and in the case of 
some fortunate individuals, this disposition ro. 
mains after a thousand disappointments, TT, 
what this bias of our nature is Owing, it is no} 
material for us to inquire; the fact is certain, and 
it is an important one to our happiness, It sup- 
ports us under the real distresses of life, and 
cheers and animates all our labors ; and althouc!, 
it is sometimes apt to produce, in a weak and in. 
dolent mind, those deceitful suggestions of an. 
bition and vanity, which lead us to sacrifice the 
duties and the comforts of the present momey' 
to romantic hopes and expectations ; yet it mus: 
be acknow!edged, when connected with habits 
of activity, and regulated by a solid judgment, 
to have a favorable effect on the character, by in- 
spiring that ardor and enthusiasm which bot) 
prompt to great enterprises, and are necessary to 
ensure their success, When such a temper is 
united (as it commonly is) with pleasing notions, 
concerning the order of the universe, and in par- 
ticular concerning the condition and the pros. 
pects of man, it places our happiness, in a great 
measure, beyond the power of fortune. While it 
adds a double relish to every enjoyment, it 
the edge of all our sufferings; and even blunts 
when human life presents to us no object on 
which our hopes can rest, it invites the imagina. 
tion beyond the dark and troubled horizon whic!: 
terminates all our earthly Fraw to wander 
unconfined in the regions of futurity. A man o! 
benevolence, whose mind is enlarged by philoso- 
phy, wid indulge the same agreeable anticipation: 
with respect to society ; will view all the different 
improvements in arts, in commerce, and in the 
sciences, as co-operating to promote the union, 
the happiness, and the virtue of mankind; and, 
amidst the political disorders resulting from th 
prejudices and follies of his own times, will loo! 
forward with transport to the blessings which ar 


reserved for posterity in a mere enlightened ag: 
—Dugald Stewart. 








Ewsank’s Tixnnep Leap-pires.—Mr. Tho: 
mas Ewbank of New York, has invented a mc 
thod of tinning lead pipes ‘after they have bec: 
drawn to the aig size.” ‘This is ingenious) 
accomplished by drawing the lead tubes (prope: 
ly prepared with rosin on their surface) throug) 
a bath of melted tin, kept at such a temperature 
as to avoid the fusion of the lead. 

We have seen some of these tubes, and ther 
appearance nee a perfect protection to th 
the lead. Should this, after sufficient trial, prove 
to be the fact, the discovery will be of great impo'- 
tance, especially for aqueducts. 

We have just seen a portion of a lead tube 0! 
two inches in diameter, which, having been laid 
down in a low meadow in Springfield, Mass. 
where there are the remains of an ancient hen: 
lock swamp, was, in the course of a few mouth, 
corroded through and through, and for this rea- 
son great expenses are incurred in taking up an‘ 
replacing the spoiled tubs. We presume thi! 
the tinned tubes will not be liable to this accident. 





To Destroy Caterrittars.—To 15 gallon 
of water, add 1} lbs. of common soap, the same 
quantity of flowers of sulphur, and 2 lbs. of mus! 
roons, (the poisonous kind.) Put the whole ove! 
a moderate fire and keep it stirring. Caterpillars 
grubs, &c. watered with this liquor, immediate:y 

erish, 
F This recipe is said to come from Germany, 
where it has extraordinary success. 





Scotcu Merson or Preservinc Eoos.—P'? 
them, during one or two minutes in boiling wale! 
The white of the egg then forms a kind of owt 
brane, which envelopes the interior and defends 

















nses tor ter and whiter appearance. It is regard 
Aba: : ; e1 ; arded as 
iis winding sheet, made his way to his"'yaluable auxiliary and by some is reckoned . 


it from the air. This method is preferable to the 
varnish proposed by Reaumur. 





